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Snobs, Slobs ant? the 


a IS AT LARGE among us today an unholy number of people 
who make it their business to correct the speech and writing of 
others. When Winston Churchill says “It’s me” in a radio address, 
their lips purse and murmur firmly, “It is I,” and they sit down and 
write bitter letters to the New York Times about What is Happen- 
ing to the English Language. Reading “I only had five dollars,” they _ 
circle only and move it to the right of had, producing “I had only’ 
five dollars” with a sense of virtue that is beyond the measure « 
man. They are implacable enemies of “different than,” of “loan” and 
“contact” used as verbs, and of dozens of other common expressions. 
They put triumphant exclamation marks in the margins of library 
books. They are ready to tangle the thread of any discussion by 
pouncing on a point of grammar. 

If these people were all retired teachers of high-school English, 
their weight in the community would be ir nes unfortun- 
ately they are not. They are authors, schol iness men, libra- 
rians—indeed, they are to be found wherevef educated people read 
and write English. And they are moved by a genuine concern for 
the language. They have brought us, it is true, to a state in which 
almost anybody, no matter what his education or the clarity of his ex- 
pression, is likely to find himself attacked for some locution which he 
has used. Yet their intentions are of the best. It is only that their earn- 


est minds are in the grip of two curious misconceptions. One is that 
there is a “correct” standard English which is uniform and definite 
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and has been reduced to rule. The other is that this “correct” stand- 
ard can only be maintained by the vigilant attention of everybody 
concerned with language — indeed, by the whole body of educated 
men and women. 

The enemy these self-appointed linguistic sentries see lurking in 
every expression which stirs the correcter’s instinct in them is some- 
thing they call illiteracy—which is not a simple state of being un- 
lettered, but something more. This illiteracy is a willful and obstinate 
disregard for the standards of civilized expression. It stirs anger in 
them when they think they see it, because it seems to them a volun- 

ignorance, compounded out of carelessness and sloth. When 
they think they find it in men who hold responsible positions in the 
community, they feel it to be a summation of all the decline of the 
graces of culture, the last reaches of a great wave of vulgarity which 
is eroding the educated and literate classes. It seems to them to be a 
surge of crude populism; they hear in each solecism the faint, far-off 
cries of the rising mob. It is really a sort of ringing in their ears. 

In view of the general agreement among the literate that a “cor- 
rect” standard English exists, and in view of the vituperation directed 
at anyone suspected of corrupting it, one would expect some kind 
of agreement about what is correct. There is little to be found; the 
easy utterance of one educated man is the bane of another. “For all 
the fussiness about which and that,” remarks Jacques Barzun in the 
Nation, “the combined editorial brass of the country have feebly 
allowed the word ‘disinterested’ to be absolutely lost in its original 
sense. One finds as careful a writer as Aldous Huxley using it to mean 
uninterested, so that by now a “disinterested judge’ is one that goes to 
sleep on the bench.” And on the subject of what surely is a harmless 
word, whom, Kyle Crichton, associate editor of Collier’s, is quoted 
in Harper’s: “The most loathsome word (to me at least) in the Eng- 
lish language is ‘whom.’ You can always tell a half-educated buffoon 
by the care he takes in working the word in. When he starts it I 
know I am faced with a pompous illiterate who is not going to have 
me long as company.” 

Probably only a cynic would conclude from the abundance of 
such comments that those who demand correct English do not know 
it when they meet it; but some students of language must have been 
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led to wonder, for they have made up lists of disputed locutions and 
polled the literate on them. So far, the only agreement they have 
reached has to be expressed in statistical terms. 

The latest of these surveys, a questionnaire containing nineteen 
disputed expressions, was reported by Norman Lewis in Harper’s 
Magazine for March, 1949. Lewis sent his list to 750 members of 
certain groups chosen mainly for their professional interest in the 
English language: lexicographers, high school and college teachers 
of English, authors, editors, journalists, radio commentators, and 
“a random sampling of Harper’s subscribers.” 

If we count out two groups on the basis of extremely special 
knowledge and interest—the college professors of English and the 
lexicographers—we find all the others accepting about half the ex- 
pressions. The authors and editors (book and magazine) were highest 
with about 56 per cent, and the editors of women’s magazines lowest 
with about 45. (The expression which was least favored was Jess in 
the sense of fewer—‘“I encountered Jess difficulties than I had ex- 
pected”—but even that received an affirmative vote of 23 per cent.) 
The distinguished electors seem individually to have played hop, 
skip and jump down the column, each finding among the nineteen 
expressions about ten he could approve of. If any two fell on the 
same ten, it was merely a coincidence. 

A person innocent in the ways of this controversy, but reasonably 
well-informed about the English language, noticing that the dis- 
putants ignore the massive conformity of most writers in most of 
their language practices, in order to quibble about fringe matters, 
might assume that they would welcome the cold light of linguistic 
science. This is a naive assumption. In response to an attempt of 
mine to correct some of the misapprehensions I found in Mr. Bar- 
zun’s article—among them his curious notion that “detached” and 
not “uninterested” was the original meaning of “disinterested” —he 
replied by letter that I represented a misplaced and breezy scientism, 
and that what I said struck him as “the raw material of ‘populism’ and 
willful resistance to Mind. . . . All dictionaries to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the word disinterested is now prevailingly used in the 
meaning I deprecated. . . . The fact that an illiterate mistake may be- 
come the correct form . . . is no reason for not combating it in its 
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...” This rejection both of the professional student of 
language and of the dictionary, when they disagree with the opin- 
ions of the writer, has the effect of making each man his own unin- 
hibited authority on language and usage—an effect which I do not 
believe was exactly what Mr. Barzun had in mind. 

What he did have in mind he stated clearly in one distinguished 


paragraph: 


A — culture in one nation (not to speak of one world) must insist on 
a standard of usage. And usage, as I need not tell you, has important social 
implications apart from elegance and expressiveness in literature. The work 
of communication in law, politics and diplomacy, in medicine, technology, 
and moral speculation depends on the maintenance of a medium of exchange 
whose values must be kept fixed, as far as possible, like those of any other 
reliable currency. To pees debasement and fraud requires vigilance, and 
it implies the right to blame. It is not snobbery that is involved but literacy on 
oo highest plane, and that literacy has to be protected from ignorance and 
sloth. 


It is a pity that these sentiments, so deserving of approval, should 
receive it from almost all educated people except those who really 
know something about how language works. One feels like an un- 
cultivated slob when he dissents—one of the low, inelegant, illiterate, 
unthinking mob. Yet as a statement about the English language, or 
about standard English, it is not merely partly true and partly false, 
but by the consensus of most professional students of language, 
totally false. It is one of those monstrous errors which gain their 
original currency by being especially plausible at a suitable time, and 
maintain themselves long after the circumstances which give rise to 
them have vanished. Mr. Barzun’s remarks are an echo from the 
eighteenth century; they reek with an odor mustier than the lavender 
of Grandmother’s sachet. They have little relevance to the use of 
the English language in America in our day. 

In actual fact, the standard English used by literate Americans is 
no pale flower being overgrown by the weeds of vulgar usage: it is a 
strong, flourishing growth. Nor is it a simple, easily describable 
entity. Indeed, it can scarcely be called an entity at all, except in the 
loose sense in which we call the whole vast sum of all the dialects of 
English spoken and written throughout the world a single language. 
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In this sense, standard American English is the sum of the language 
habits of the millions of educated people in this country. It is rooted 
in the intellectual life of this great and varied people. Its forms ex- 
press what its users wish to express; its words mean what its users 
think they mean; it is correctly written when it is written by those 
who write it, and correctly spoken by those who speak it. No prim 
and self-conscious hoarding of the dead fashions of a superior class 
gives it its power, but its negligent use by minds intent on stubborn 
and important problems. There is no point in a tiresome carping 
about usage; the best thing to do is relax and enjoy it. 

There are five simple facts about language in general which we 
must grasp before we can understand a specific language or pass 
judgment on a particular usage. It is a pity that they are not more 
widely known in place of the nonsense which now circulates, for 
they would relieve the native-born speaker of English of his present 
uncertainty, and give him a proper authority and confidence in his 
spontaneous employment of his mother tongue. They arise from a 
common-sense analysis of the nature of language and the conditions 
of its use. 


In the first place, language is basically speech. Speech comes first 
in the life of the individual and of the race. It begins in infancy and 
continues throughout our lives; we produce and attend to a spoken 
wordage much greater than the written. Even the mass of writing 
which floods in upon us today is only the froth on an ocean of 
speech. In history, also, speech comes first. English has been written 
for only about fifteen hundred years; before this, it is of incalculable 
antiquity. In speech its grammar was developed; from changes in 
the sounds of speech, changes in its grammar come. The educated 
are inclined to feel that the most important aspect of language is the 
written form of it, and that the spoken language must and should 
take its standards from this. Actually, the great flow of influence is 
from speech to writing. Writing does influence speech somewhat, 
but its influence is like the interest a bank pays on the principal en- 
trusted to it. No principal, no interest. 

In the second place, language is personal. It is an experience and a 
pattern of habits of a very intimate kind. In the home, the family, 
the school and the neighborhood we learn the speechways of our 
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community, learning to talk as those close to us talk in the give and 


take of daily life. We are at one with our nation in our easy command 


of the pitch, tune and phrase of our own home town. Language is 
personal, also, in that our grasp of it is no greater than our individual 


experience with it. The English we know is not that vast agglomera- 
tion of verbal signs which fills and yet escapes the largest lexicons and 


grammars, but what we have personally heard and spoken, read and 
written. The best-read man knows of his native language only a 
limited number of forms in a limited number of combinations. Out- 


side of these, the wealth which a copious tongue has as its potential 
is out of his world, and out of everybody’s, for no dictionary is so 


complete or grammar so compendious as to capture it. 

The third fact about language is that it changes. It changes in its 
sounds, its meanings and its syntax. The transmission of sounds, 
words and meanings from generation to generation is always in some 
respects imprecise. Minute differences add up in time to perceptible 
changes, and changes to noticeable drifts. Difference in changes and 
in rates of change make local speech sounds, pitches, tones and vo- 
cabularies draw subtly and persistently away from one another. And 
all it takes to produce an identifiable dialect is sufficient segregation 
over a sufficient length of time. 

The fourth great fact about language, then, is that its users are, in 
one way or another, isolated. Each has with only a few others the 
sort of familiar relationships which join them in one language com- 
munity. Yet there are upward of two hundred million native speakers 
of English in the world. Obviously they cannot all be in close touch 
with one another. They congeal in nuclei—some stable, some transi- 
tory—which by a kind of double-action draw them together and en- 
force isolation of many more-or-less shifting kinds: the isolation of 
distance, of education, of economic levels, of occupation, age and 
sex, of hobbies and political boundaries. Any one of these will be re- 
flected in language habits; any two or three will bring about, in one 
community, speech differences as great as those caused by oceans 
and mountain ranges. 

The fifth great fact about language is that it is a historical growth 
of a specific kind. The nature of English is one of the absolutes of 
our world, like air, water and gravity. Its patterns are not subject to 
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judgment; they simply are. Yet they have not always been what 
they are; like the physical world, they have changed with time, but 
always in terms of what they have been. Boy loves girl means some- 
thing different from girl loves boy. It is futile for us to prefer another 
way of conveying these meanings: that is the English way, and we 
must live with it. Yet students of the language see in this simple pat- 


tern the result of a cataclysmic change, great and slow like the geo- 
logic upheavals that have brought old salt beds to the very tops of 


mountain ranges, and as simple. Each is what it is because of what it 


has been before. 


Language as a social instrument reflects all the tides which sweep 
society, reacting in a local or surface way easily and quickly— 
as a beach changes its contours to suit the waves—but it offers 
everywhere a stubborn rock core that only time and massive 
pressures can move. The whim of a girl can change its vocabulary, 
but no will of man can touch its essential structure; this is work for 
the long attrition of generations of human use. Ever lagging a little 
behind human needs, it offers a multitude of terms for the things 
men no longer care about, but keeps them improvising to say what 
has not been said before. 

Spoken English is, then, by its own nature and the nature of man, 
a welter of divergences. The divergences of class and place are 
sharpest in Britain, where the same dialects have been spoken in the 
same shires and villages for more than a thousand years. Although 
these can be heard in America by any traveler, no matter how dull 
his ear, they are relatively slight, for our language is essentially and 
repeatedly a colonial speech. Each of the American colonies drew 
settlers from various parts of Britain; each worked out a common 
speech based mainly on the dialect of its most influential group of im- 
migrants (which differed from colony to colony); each remained in 
relative isolation from the others for about a hundred years. Then 
many colonists began to move to the interior: wave after wave of 
settlers traveled along rather distinct lines of advance until the conti- 
nent was covered, Everywhere there was a mingling of dialects, with 
a composite speech arising, based mainly on the speech of the domi- 
nant local group. And so we have a Northern speech fanning out 
from the Northeastern states, a Midland speech fanning out from the 
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Mid-Atlantic states, and a Southern speech in the land of cotton- 
raisers, all crossing and merging as the pioneers moved west. Local 
differences are greatest along the Atlantic coast. 

Wherever our people settled, they worked out local ways of 
talking about the things of common experience, and found their 
own verbal symbols of class distinctions. Here and there are areas 
where foreign-speaking groups clung together and developed spe- 
cial exotically-flavored dialects, but otherwise most speech patterns 
in America can be traced back to the dialects of Britain. Everywhere 
there is a common speech used by the multitude which works with 
its hands, and a slightly different dialect spoken by the professional 
and leisure classes. 

The standard English written by Americans is not, however, the 
written form of educated speech, which shows great local variation. 
Its spellings have only a rough equivalence to the sounds we make; its 
grammatical system, which has nationwide and even worldwide 
currency, had its origin in the educated speech of the Northeastern 
states, and before that in the dialect of London, England. The con- 
centration of schools, colleges, publishing houses and print shops in 
early New England and New York had the same effect in this coun- 
try as the concentration in England, for centuries, of political power, 
commercial activity and intellectual life in London: it established a 
written standard, native only to those who grew up near the Hudson 
River or east of it. Elsewhere in America this written standard has 
been a learned class dialect—learned in the schools as the property 
and distinguishing mark of an educated class. Like many of its spell- 
ings, it is itself a relic of the past, an heirloom handed down from the 
days when the whole nation looked to the schoolmasters of New 
England for its book-learning. 

The present controversy about usage is simply a sign that times 
have changed. The several vast and populous regions of this country 
have grown self-sufficient and self-conscious, and have taken the 
education of their youth into their own hands. Where the young 
once had to travel to the East for a respectable education, they receive 
it now in local public systems of rapid growth and great size. From 
local schools they may go to local universities of fifteen to fifty thou- 
sand students, where they can proceed to the highest degrees. Yale 
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University is overcrowded with some six thousand students; in the 
community colleges alone of California more than 150,000 are en- 
rolled. Most of these young people take their diplomas and go to 
work among their own people. They form a literate class greater in 
numbers and in proportion to the total population than the world has 
ever seen before. Speaking the speech of their region, they mingle 
naturally and easily with its people. When they write, they write the 
language they know, and they print it, for the most part, in presses 
close at hand. Everywhere they speak a standard literate English— 
but with differences: a regional speech derived from the usages of 
the early settlers. 

Standard written English is, after all, an abstraction—a group 
of forms rather arbitrarily selected from the multitude offered by 
the language as a whole—an abstraction which serves the peculiar 
needs of the intellect. It achieves its wide currency because the inter- 
ests of its users are the common interests of the educated, which 
transcend frontiers and negate distances—law, literature, science, in- 
dustry and commerce. It is the tool of intelligence. Any thinking 
person must use it, because only this form of the language provides 
the instruments of delicate intellectual discrimination. And it is not 
static. As the needs of the intellect change, standard English changes. 
Change is its life, as anyone can see who picks up a book written only 
a little time ago, or examines almost any old newspaper. 

The common speech of the uneducated, on the other hand, is com- 
paratively static. Though it varies greatly from place to place, it is 
everywhere conservative; far from corrupting the standard language, 
it follows slowly after, preserving old forms long ago given up by 
literate _. fare things” was once standard, and so were “he 
don’t,” “giv,” “clumb” and “riz.” Its patterns are archaic, its 
forms homely “ee local. Only its vocabulary is rich and 
metaphor (but the best of this is quickly swiped by writers of 
standard English). Seldom written because its speakers seldom write, 
it is yet capable of great literary beauties, uncomplicated force, com- 
pact suggestion, and moving sentiment. But it will not bear the bur- 
den of heavy thinking, and anyhow, heavy thinkers have a better 
tool to use. It is about as much danger to the standard language as an 
old house cat. 
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I have often wondered at the fear of common English and its 
speakers which the cultural aristocracy display, at their curious defi- 
nition of illiteracy, and at the intemperance of their terms, which 
verges on the pathological. A Freudian should have a picnic with 
them. They use such epithets as illiteracies, crudities, barbarisms, 
ignorance, carelessness and sloth. But who is not negligent in lan- 
guage, as in the mechanics of driving a car? They mutter darkly 
about “inchoate mob feelings.” They confess themselves snobs by 
denying that their attitudes are snobbish. The stridency of their self- 
assurance puzzles the mind. 

We might better adjust our minds to the divergences of usage in 
standard written English, for time, space and the normal drift of 
culture have put them there. We need not raise our eyebrows at 
a different twist of phrase, but enjoy it as an echo of a way of life 
somewhat different from our own, but just as good. We could do 
more than enjoy these things; we could recognize that the fixed forms 
of the language which do not come to our attention were developed 
in the past. We have come too late for the show. It is the changing 
forms that evidence the life in our language and in our society; we 
could learn much about our people and their ways by simply and ob- 
jectively observing them. 

If there is one thing which is of the essence of language, it is its 
drive to adapt. In an expanding culture like ours, which is invading 
whole new realms of thought and experience, the inherited language 
is not wholly suited to what we have to say. We need more exact and 
expressive modes of utterance than we have; we are working toward 
finer tolerances. The fabric of our language is flexible, and it can 
meet our needs. Indeed, we cannot stop it from doing so. There- 
fore it would be well and wholesome for us to see, in the locutions 
of the educated which bring us up sharply as we read, not evidences 
of a rising tide of illiteracy (which they are not), but marks of a 
grand shift in modes of expression, a self-reliant regionalism, and a 
persistent groping toward finer distinctions and a more precise utter- 
ance. 
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The Retort Circumstantial 


JACQUES BARZUN 


M* Lioyp’s aRTICLE is the culmination of a lively correspondence 

between him and me, in the course of which I feel sure that 
I repeatedly cut the ground from under his feet. Since from the | 
outset he hadn’t a leg to stand on, my efforts were bound to be use- 
less, but we were both having such a good time that neither of us 
noticed his plight. At my suggestion he has consented to display his 
miraculous position in public, and I must therefore return to the 
charge. The public will judge. 

It seems clear in the first place that by preaching the attitude of the 
mere recorder, the registrar of linguistic fact, Mr. Lloyd disqualifies 
himself for remonstrating with me or anybody else. I, as a writer, am 
his source, his document, his raison d’étre, and he can no more 
logically quarrel with me than he can with a piece of papyrus. Never- 
theless, I am willing to concede his human (and very modern) right 
to inveigh against my moralism in the tones of an outraged moralist. 

What then does his objection come to? That in seeking to criticize 
certain tendencies in current literary English, I am usurping an 
authority I do not possess, and interfering with the natural evolution 
of the language. This is the prime fallacy in his case, which rests on 
a chain of reasoning somewhat as follows: English has greatly 
changed through the ages; many of these changes were resisted by 
purists; but the evolution was irresistible, and the result is something 
we now consider correct and natural. Hence Mr. Barzun’s attitude is 
contra naturam; he is an old fogey, a snob, and an ignoramus who 
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thinks he can set his face against the future only because he is blind 
to the past. 

The truth is, of course, that one does not obtain “nature” by 
merely removing opposition, wise or unwise. Nor can we know what 
is inevitable until we have tried good and hard to stop it. The whole 
analogy with nature is false because language is an artificial product 
of social life, all of whose manifestations, even when regular, bear 
only a remote likeness to the course of nature. Being a social produc., © 
language is everybody’s football, and that is precisely what gives me, 
as well as Mr. Lloyd, the right to push it this way or that by argu- 
ment. 

And here it is important to remember that resistance to change is 

by no means futile. The history of the language is not what the gal- 
lant liberals make out—a struggle between the dauntless Genius of 
English and a few misguided conservatives. It is a free-for-all. At 
this point it is usual for the advocates of the “Hands Off” policy to 
trot out the word “mob,” which Swift attacked with several other 
curtailed forms, and pretend that it was ridiculous of the Dean to 
boggle at it, “in the light of what came after.” Well, what came after 
is that we deodorized “mob,” and abandoned altogether the other 
vulgarities he was deprecating: we no longer use rep, pozz, phiz, 
hipps, or plenipo. The future, in short, belonged as much to Dean 
Swift as to his opponents—and rather more if we count the hits and 
Misses. 
So much for the pseudo-naturalism of the linguistic registrars. 
Their vow not to judge among words and usages is a fine thing as 
long as it expresses a becoming sense of incapacity, but it must not 
turn into a union rule enforceable on those who have taken precisely 
opposite vows—namely, to exploit, preserve, and possibly enrich the 
language. This is the duty of the writer, it calls for judgment, and it 
brings us to that blessed word “disinterested,” which seems to have 
acted on Mr. Lloyd like a whiff of mustard to the nose. 

My simple and meritorious deed as regards “disinterested” was to 
draw attention to its widespread misuse as a duplicate of uninterested. 
Examples abound, and the fight against the plague may already be lost 
without the confusion being anything like over. Every piece of 
printed matter exhibits it, and nearly every conversation. Just the 
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other day I heard this sentence, spoken to identify a stranger: “He 
is an impresario, but when it comes to art, he’s completely disinter- 
ested.” Did the speaker mean, X has no interest in art? Or: he is so 
much interested in it that money is no object? According to current 
usage this is impossible to determine without questioning the speaker. 
Not even his presumed degree of education will settle the matter, for 
the wrong use has affected all ranks. 

At the phrase “wrong use,” Mr. Lloyd twitched his non-existent 
leg, and with his hands made the motions of a man taking to earth 
in a dictionary. A few American, and especially collegiate, diction- 
aries do give the meaning “uninterested” as a second choice—which 
is a sufficient reason for me to view with a lack-luster eye Mr. Lloyd’s 
naive faith in lexicographers. The one work that seems relevant 
to the argument is the O.E.D., which gives us the history of the 
word. It tells us that the meaning uninterested is obsolete and it lists 
five separate earlier forms, going back to the French of Montaigne, 
all connected with the idea of “removing the self interest of a 
person in a thing.” As an English adjective, examples are given from 
1659 to Dr. Livingstone in 1865, with the meaning: “not influenced 
by interest, impartial, unbiased, unprejudiced.” My original remark 
was to the effect that nowadays the “disinterested judge” is probably 
taken to mean one who sleeps on the bench. My final remark is: As 
a writer concerned with the precision and flexibility of the language 
I use, I cannot regard the return to an obsolete and ambiguous form 
as useful or in any other way justified. 

I now carry the war into the enemy’s camp. If instead of com- 
placently taking notes on the growing confusion, and protecting 
under pretext of “science” the vagaries of modern usage, Mr. Lloyd 
and his compeers would reflect upon their data, they might be able 
to safeguard the complex instrument of our speech by telling us 
when and why these deplorable losses occur, and how they might be 
repaired—loss of clarity and exactness at large, absolute loss of 
meaning in a word such as “disinterested” and in another such as 
“connive.” Everyone has seen this last used as a synonym for “con- 
spire” and “contrive”; I have heard it in the intransitive sense of 
“manage” about some trivial business: “How did you connive?” 
Hitherto, when you escaped from the concentration camp because 
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the guard deliberately looked the other way, it was he who connived 
at your escape, no one else. Can it be that the action is obsolete and 
we no longer need the word? 

These instances are not isolated, and I shall accept statistical refu- 


tation only from someone who can show that he reads each year more 
written matter than I, and hears a greater variety of local uses from 


a larger body of students. 

Meantime, the generality which I hazarded, and which Mr. Lloyd 
assails as undemocratic and tainted with ethical feeling, is that with 
the rapid extension of educational opportunities, many persons of 
otherwise simple hearts are snatching at words half understood in 


order to bedeck their thoughts. Only the other day I read in a 
“literary” review about a distinguished American critic who was so 
full of insight that he could be called a voyeur. The writer meant 
voyant, if anything, but he could certainly be sued for slander before 
an educated court. 

Foreign words are always treacherous, but what of the newspaper 
editorial which states that Mr. So-and-so’s election is “highly fortui- 
tous” (meaning “fortunate”’), or the college dean who tells parents 
that his institution gives the students “a fulsome education”? Then 
there are those who believe that “to a degree” means “to a certain 
extent,” instead of just the opposite. Have not the oil and drug com- 
panies been forced to change their labels to “flammable” because 
many users of their products took “inflammable” to mean non-com- 
bustible? At that stage, the issue ceases to be comic or inconsequential. 
With the tremendous output of verbiage by air and print to which 
we are all subjected, the corruption of meaning is rapid and extensive. 
We are at the mercy of anyone who thinks the sense of a word is dis- 
coverable by inspection, and whose misuse consequently liberates an 
echoing error in the minds of his peers. 

To put it differently, the danger to English today is not from bad 
grammar, dialect, vulgar forms, or native crudity, but from misused 
ornaments three syllables long. The enemy is not illiteracy but in- 
complete literacy—and since this implies pretension it justifies re- 
proof. There is no defense against the depredations of the brash ex- 
cept vigilance and no quarter given. I am certain that in this regard 
Mr. Lloyd, who writes with so much felicity and force, does exactly 
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this in his capacity as a college teacher of English. Why then does 
he not square his precepts with his practice? I cannot answer for him, 
but to help his amputated philosophy to its feet, I want by way of 
conclusion to quote from a writer who, being anonymous and ye! 
tached to both journalism and business, can hardly be suspected of 
flaunting pedantry and preciosity. The extract is from Fortune for 
November, 1950: 

“Language is not something we can disembody; it is an ethical as 
well as a mechanical entity, inextricably bound up in ourselves, our 
positions, and our relations with those about us.” 


7 
. 


